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SA This is easily gathered 
, from the fact that all the quadrangular carved pillars are invariably 

the new ones. The friezes also are goof, and a few of the panels, 
@o; but in general this carving, although effective, is*of very 
rough execution, and cannot stand comparison With that .by 
the artisans of Lahore, Delhi and Agra. There are very few 
wood-carvers at present at Patna, and the decay in this profession 
has proceeded so far that none of the|new buildings on the long 
road botween Iiankipore and Patna have ,any wood-carving 
and at all.” 

Patna, with Cuttack, Murshidabad and Monghyr, forms one of 
the principal centres of the gold and silveramith’s art in this 
Province. Gold and silver ornaments are principally made in the 
city of Patna, but there are also gold and silversmiths in the « 
mofussil towns and every large village. Gold ornaments form the 
most costly portion of the dowry given to a girl, and are also 
worn by certain classes of men, ¢.g., Rajputs and Babhans wear 
a gold necklace and armlets, while a well-to-do Goala or Dhobi 
wears, as a token of his affluen®s, gold earrings, a gold necklace, 
armlot or bracelet. Silver ornaments are used by those who can- 
not afford to wear gold ornamefits, and a set of silver vessels, 
consisting of a pan-box, attar tray, flower-vase, and rose-water 
bottle with tray, is usually presented as a dowry by members of 

the middle class; the more wealthy add to these a horse and an 
elephant, with trappings and ornaments for both, a silver taajan 
or sedan, silver sceptres, maces, wands and spears. These articles 
are borrowed on occasions of weddings or display; and silver 
chairs, sceptres, maces and wands are kept by Rajjs and Nawabs, 
eo tet ts ang oieeichonintien 
Other The other industries are insignificant and merely meet looal 


in Patna city; and the same plase contains a considerable number 
of brasiors, whose yearly outturn has been valued at Ks. 50,000; 
ted oda tha produce are strictly utilitarian, and there is 
-__-Yittle or no attempt at ornamentation, The value of the iron work 
. Simro 
bird-cages being a speciality Patna blacksmiths : 
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The principal imports are salt, coal, kerosene-vil, 
European cotton piece-goods, and gunny bags; and the princi 
exports are wheat, linseed, gram, pulses, mustard seed, 
molaases*and warefined sugar, raw tobacco and opium. The 
line of the Eat Indian Railway rans through the whole length 
the district, while the Patna-Gaya branch and the Bihar- 
Light Railway serve to open out the southiern 
A large amount of trade finds its way slong these 


channel:; bat the ggeater quantity is transported by river, This © — 


trade centres in Patna city, which is one of the largest river marta 
in Bengal, forming the changing station and general contre for all 


the river-borne trade, It is conveniently situated for the purpose . 


of transport either by river or railway, having a river frontage of 
7 or 8 milos in the rains and of 4 miles in the dry season ; while 
its central position near the junction of three great rivers, the 
Ganges, the Gandak and the Son, whore the traftic of the 
United Provinces meets that of Bengal, gives it great natural 
advantages as a distributing contre. Goods comjng up by 
from Calcutta are there transigfGd t~Bountry boats, bullock 
carts, ote., to*be distributed throughout the neighbouring tracts, 
which in return send their préluce to be railed or shipped to 
Caleutta, Nepal and elsewhere. The river trade is carried by 
country boats and river steamers between Patna and Caloutta 
and other places on the Ganges and Nadi& rivers, and by country 
boats between Patna and Nepal, 

The trade of the city, though still large, has declined of late 
years owing to the openiog out of several new lines of rilway 
in the districts porth of the Ganges, and also owing to the policy 
of the railway companies, which charge a freight between inter- 
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| Rajgir fair... | Rjgir | 50000, | takes place every three 
aie Purnainiehil se ai) ion years. Ther? is only 
| Stent ~ | Fart Umanith..” 12/090 | (ne cattfe, fair, viE, 
| Chirigha vas | Bibibr aes, 30,000 that held at Bihta, 
ea ele ed | eo 
ou, or, Baikethpur  .., | one ap to poh Asa 
| ieee a | . the people obtain 
| REA Chath | arenes | | their entile ond. hems 





from the fairs held at 
Sonpur in the Saran district aud at Barahpur in Shahabad. 

The standard seer of 80 fof4s, known as the pakkd seer, is in 
use in the chief centres of trade, the weights being made of 
metal and stamped. Outside Patna and Dinapore, however, most 
of the weighing is done by what is known as the kachchd seer, 
which is supposed to consist of a multiple of so many gandis 
(a gandi being equivalent to 4 fo/ds), and varies from 44 to 
84 tolas, The weig is often a mere lump of stone, 
unstamped and of no definite weight, and the faaility afforded 
for cheating is obvious. The paseti, which is supposed to be equal 
to 5 seers, similarly varies from 5 to 7 seers, Among jewellers 
and apothecaries the following scale of weights is observed :— 
8 ratis = 1 mashd, 12 mashds = 1 rupee. : 

For measures of length both the English yard of 36 inches, — 
called the nembari gas, and a native yard of 39 inches, called 
the tara gas, are commonly employed; the latter is sometimes 
also 40} or 414 inches, For domestic wagetrane Ppt 
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from back to hack of the abutments is 4,199 fest, divided 
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h 
sub-way for foot-passengers and beasts of 
tolls are levied by the railway company. There are no 
18 stations within the district on this line, vix., Burhee, 
Mokimeh Ghat, Mokimeh Junotion, Mor, Pandarak, 
Athmal Gola, Bakhtiyarpur, Khusrapur, Fatwa, Banka Ghat, 
Patna, Bankipore, Dinapore, Neori, and Bihta, 


rt 


Hi 


Railway, and another short branch line rans from Bankipore to 
Digha Ghat, in connection with a forry the same 
railway. Bankipore is also the Jinotion “for Patna-Gaya 
Railway, which runs south ugh the Bankipore subdivision, 
_ leaving it near Nadaul station miles from Bankipore; the 
_other stations in the district are Pinpfin and Masaurbi. a 
Farther to the east there is a light railway, with a length of 18 
miles, between Bakhtiyarpur and Bibar, the intermediate stations 
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ae f u 
ie a steanier service along it, which they ran 
Steam Navigatith Company. Steamers ply daily 
nd Goalundo, bMween Digha and Buxar, and between Dig 
and Burhaj in the district of Gorakhpur, with an extend 
"i run every fourth day to Ayodhya. Paddle 
* . Digha to Goalundo, but above Dighaeonly stern can be 
eused owing to the shallows met with ; all passengers and troods are, 
ipped at Dighsw, which contains the %5cal head office — 






very 
in flood, they soon become unfordable, and, as a rule, 
boats are obtainable, at th ferries, which are few and 


between. The country people, however, provide a ready substi- 
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» CHAPTER XI. 
i 

te LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 


_Es@y Wuew the Diwani or fiscal administration of the three Pro- | 
Bross vinces of Bihir, Bengal and Orissa was granted to the East 
_ tmation. India Company in 1765 by the Emperor Shah Alam, a dual — 
inet aystem of government was inaugurated, by which the English 
assumed the administration of civil justice, collected the revenues 
» and undertook to maintain the army, while the criminal jurisdic- 
tion or Nizimat was vested in the Nawab. But, though the civil _ 
and military power of the country and the resources for maintain- — 
ing it were assumed on the part of the Company, it was not — 
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was 
of the revenues.” In November 1773,,it was 
ided tha’ these @ollectors should be withdrawn and replaced by 
native officials called dmiéés ; but the control of the revenue adminia- 
tration still remained with the Chief and Council of Patna, 
a body which continued in existence till the abolition of Provincial 
Councils in 1781. 








Si 


pie dispossessed of their estates for arrears of revenue without 
© chance of being released until every farthing*was paid up ; 
Waite were liable to be turned out of their estates for collecting 
sand abwabs, or owing to the prevalence of crime; any foe 
te get a sheriff's officer to arrest them for a false claim, whi 
hese dishonest saz4wals fleoced them on the one hand, and the 
on the other. These disastrous experiments were not 
ended till the decennial settlement was concluded in 1790 
declared to be permanent in 1793." ’ 
— ApMINis Before this measure, the revenue administration wes 


PELEE 


pe 


eeamecs. remodelled, of Ratna being abolished in 1781 and the 
Bes general charge of revenue affaigs made over to a Committee of 
Revenue in Oaloutta, which was aggin superseded by the Board of 
4 Revenue in 1786, The Revenue Chief still remained in direct 


comprising Tirhut, Shahabad and 





Slag system was again modified, the designa- 
tion of the Committee of Revenue being changed to that of 
Revenue ; while European Civil Servants ‘were placed in _ 
of the several districts into which the country was divided _ 

Collector, Civil Judge 
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"By Regulation I pf 1816 the district 
purposes, placed under a 





acting under the orders of the Board at 
Caleutta. It was not till 1825 that Bihar was constituted a 
separate Collectorate; and in 1831 the Judgo-Magi 
given increased powers as a Sessions Judge, and 


old district of Bihir being constituted the newly formed 
district of Gaya. of 
The most noticeable fea’ in the land revenue history of tronsase 


Patna since the time of the Permanent Settlement is the remark. °” 
able extent to which the subdivision of estates has gone on. In gyp 





| copareeners paying revenue direct to Government ; the total land 
revenue in that 





Incidentally, it has 
tration in dealing with the greater number of separate revenue 
peyers In 1905-06 the number of revenue-paying estates had 
increased to 13,117 and the current demand of land revenue to 








such as brahwottar, khairdt, oto. - 

The tenants, as a rule, are very ignorant, though they are Rea 
gradually beginning to acquire a kuowledge of their rights, Oxo? 
and, on the other band, the landlords are being driven to greater 1oxps 
exactions by the minute subdivision of proprietary rights aud prt cst 
by the rise in their seale of expenditure which has taken place. 
As a goneral principle, it may be said tha}. the larger tho estate, Pree. 
the more reasonable are zamindars aw 





petty proprietor is more ing in his dealings with his 
tenants and more unseru in the means which he takes a 
to increase their rents. In the small subdivided and coparconary = 
properties the reut of each field is of importance to the petty ae 
landlord, and his efforts to enhance it lead to friction between him Bie 
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but the number will, it is reported, ly : 
gumashta receives » fixgl pay, and is assisted by muharrirs or — 
aan eee, a0 SS SS of a certajn number 
of beats, and by si/ddérs or patrois, ead) of the latter having — 
the immediate supervision of the villages in his beat, ‘which 
neually comprises a group of villages. 4 


more khattadars may be employed in each; when the villages are 


* mall, or the cultivation scattered, one nay represent two or more 





villages, The first operation of the opium yeor is the “ settle- 
ment” or engagement with the cultivators for a certain amount 
of land to be sown with poppy; settlements are conducted in 
August and September. The Ahettadér, when coming in to 


an advance is to the shatiadar by the 
attested by a gazetted officer of the 


Its. 27,783,000 in 1880-81 (when the income-tax had not been 
) to Re. 28,03,000 in 1890-91 and to Rs. 31,85,000 in 
sae . In 2905-06 it amounted to Re. 33,568,000, of which _ 
Re. 15,15,000 were derived from land revenue, Re, 8,64,000 
_ from excise, Rs. 4,386,000 from cesses, ts. 4,14,000 from stamps — 


Fi: and Rs. 79,000 from income-tax. 


co collections of land revenue 
“1880-41, Re 14, 4,76,000 in 1890-91, and Ra. 14,91,000 in 1900-01 ; 
rose to Rs. anapoee 1905-06, when they accounted for 
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The road and public works cesses are, as usual, levied at the 
 Maximuiy rate of one anne in the rupee, The current demand in | 
1905-00 was Re. 4,58,481, the greater part of which (Ra. 4, 

was payable by 22,293 revenue-pe@ying estates, while Rs. 21,7 
were due from 1,159 revenue-free estates and Rs. 3,956 from 
1,158 rent-free landa, The number of tenures assessed to coason 
was 16,879 or about two-thirds the number of estates, while the 
number of recorded share-holders of estates and tenures was ® 
111,023 and 17,936 respectively. fa 

The revenue from stampéranks next in importance as a source Stamps, 
of income to that derived from cesses. During the ten years : 
ending in 1905-06 it increased by nearly 20 per cent., rising 
_ from Ra. 3,47,501 to Ra. 4,14,243. The increase is mainly due 
_ to the growing demand for judicial stamps, which brought in ' 
Re. 3,04,907 as compared with Rs. 2,40,497 in 1895-96; a 
- the receipts from this source have thus increased by over 25 per : 
cont. in the last ten years. Tho sale of court-foo stamps, which 
in 1905-06 realized Rs. 2,74,363, is by far the most important 
item in the receipts from judiqial stamps, Among non-judicial 
stamps, impressed stamps nccotnt for Re, 96,276 or nearly the oy 
whole of the receipts under this head. ariel 

In 1901-02 the income-tax yielded altogether Rs. 81,135 paid Income. 
by 2,292 asseasees, of whom 1,195 paying Its. 13,680 had incomes “© 
of Rs. 500 to Ra. 1,000. At that” time the minimum income i 
assessable was Ks, 500, but this was raised in 1903, by the Income x 














“Atmime- ‘The civil courts aro those of the District Judgo, 3 Sub-—Judges 
oF at Bankipore, 4 Munsifs at the same place and one Munsif at 


| Jverics. Bihar, and the Cantonment Magistrate of Dinapore, who is Judge 
- of the Small Cause Court of that Cantonment. y 
Civil The District Judge deals with civil appeals, and has probate, 
| Westie. matrimonial and bankruptcy jurisdiction, The first Subordinate 
of Judge deals with original suits above Rs. 1,000 in parganas — 








istyicts in the Patna Division ; in the 
quifquennium ending in 1904 were 76 cases of robbery and 
12,054 cases of burglary, giving an annual ay 
2,411 cases respectively. In the same period also Bs 
_ iots wis higher than in any other district of the Division, 
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and , 
have also an evil reputation as criminals, but in their case crime 
is due as much to poverty as to anything else. They indulge 
‘mostly in petty thefts or burglary, but also join in robberies. © 
Here, however, they are generally merely the employés of the 


bolder spirits who organize these outrages and serve simply for — 


the sake of a petty share of the pkunder. 

Among the agricultural population the Babhans are the most 
addicted to rioting. When the crops are on the ground, or the 
reservoirs full of water, the Babhan’s opportunity comes, and 
violent breaches of the peace occur,. Besides this taste for rioting, 
they are remarkable for their litigiousness, and are ever ready to 


proverb, “ Babhan bahut sidha ho, to hasud ke aigt,” ic, “ The 
straightest Babhan is as crooked as a sickle.” 

For police the district is divided into 161 

; Pirbahor, Alamganj, Khwi, . Kalan, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
LOCAL sxip SOVERNMENT. a 
px munisipel arees, local affairs are managed by the Disteial a 
Board gnd by the Local Boards of Patna, Dinapore, Birh and oy 
Bihar, The District Board is ar the maintenance 
of roads, bridges and rosdside rest-houses, the management of 
and public ferries, and the control over dispensaries, = 
District Board, which was established in October 1886, 

ee consists of 25 members, The District Magistrate is an tz 

tes: Sree member of the Board and is invariably | its Chairman ; 

ad: * there are 6 other ¢z-offcio members; 6 members “are nominated 
by Government, and 12 are clected. Government servants and =~ 
the landholding class predominate among the members, the former 
\e representing 28 per cent. and the latter 56 per cent. of the total * 
Eis ‘number, whilé pleaders and mukhtirs account for 16 per i 
ie cont, a 
“Income, Tho average annual income of the District Board during the 10 - oi 
-- years ending in 1901-02 was Rs. 2,61,000, of which Rs. 1,983,000 — i 1a 
wore derived from rates; and during the quinquennivum coding 5 i 

in 1904-05 it amounted to Re. 3,17,000. In 1905-06 the opening | 
balance was Hs. 86,000, and the receipts of the year aggregated = 
~ Re. 3,58,000, including Rs. 2,30,600 obtained from Provincial 
rates, Rs. 13,000 contributed from Provincial revenues, and 
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there appears to be a growing tendency on the part of the influen- 
tial and intelligent land-holders to abstain from com with 

i iste, and the elections excite little interest. Thus, in 
1905-06, when the seventh general election was held, two thinas 
in the Barh subdivision ond one thing in Dinapore failed to qeot 
any members. The land-holding classes represent 76°7 per cent., 
ploaders and mukht&ry 163 per cent., Government servants 4°7 
per cent., and Government pensioners 20 per cent. of the 
members. 


Tho Local Boards bave been entrusted with the maintenance 
of village roads and the supervision of village sanitation, The 
latter is carried out on a systematic plan, progress being inspected 
by the Chairmen ond members of the Boards, Sweepers are 
employed for the cleansing of the larger villages in each subdivi- 
sion and are placed under a headmaa. This scheme for cleaning 
rural towns and villages is being carried out satisfactorily, and has 
beon commended as a model to be followed by other Local Boards 
in the Province, 

At the close of the year 1905-06 there were 4 municipalities in 
district, viz., Patna, Barh, Bibar and Dinapore, The number 
of rate-payors was 43,673, representing 20 per cent. of the total 
number (222,912) of persons residing within municipal limits, as 
compared with the average of 18 per cent, for the whole Division. 


The average incidence of taxation in that year was annas 13-6 per 
head of the population, as against the Divisional average of annas ; 


vl 











9-9 per cent. of the population. The income of the muni- 
_ eipality during the 5 years 1895-96 to 1899.1 900 was Ra, 1,85,500, 
and the expenditixre was Rs. 1,70,000; in the quinquennium 
ending in 1904-05 they were Rs. 2,15,600 and Rs. 1,89,000, respect- | 
ively. In 1905-06 the income Rs. 2,51,000, besides 
am opening balance of Res. 26,500. chief source of income is, 
“a rate $n holdings assossed at 7} por cent. on their annual : 
ee which in that year brought in«Rs. 85,000; and next in 
oh comes a latrine fee levied at the same rate, which 
1,000 ; the total incidence of taxation is annas 14-2 per head 
The expenditure in the same year was 
1,86,000, exclading Rs. 50,000 expended in advances, deposits , 
the repayment of loans, and the closing balance was 
41,000. The principalsitems of expenditure are conservancy, 
public works, which acoounted for 265,192  _ 
per cent. respectively of the disbursements. “al 
and most urgent need of the Patna Municipality 
drainage system. Between the years 1893 and 1895 a 
dfainage scheme was carried out at a cost of Rs 2,67,730, but this 
defective as it was unacoompanied by proper flushing arrange- 
ments. T'wo schemes were however carried out in 1894 and 
900, by which 4} square miles out of the total area are flushed. A 
new flushing scheme, the cost of which, simon be ny 
scheme, is estimated at over % lakh of rupeos, has 
but had to be given up as the financial condition of the municipa- 
lity would not allow of ite execution. Another great want is the 
_ provision of a proper water-supply ; but the resources of the 
_ municipality have been severely strained by plague, and its ~~ 
income is inadequate for this and other reforms. The 
of municipal administration is, in fact, harder 
es very large 
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ending in 1904.05 they were were 5 9,300 and 
are 1905-06 income mary 
Toe whic i Stiod ot 1,pu et, por cama ex'tha Saea 


_——*~— annas 9-10 per head of the population. The expenditure in the — 
i | dee Rpcadwote ys 10,100, the principal items being consefrancy,” 
Pe ch acoounted for 22°8 per cent. of the disbursements, public 

works (182 por cent.) and medical relief (17°4 per cont ), 
Vihar was constituted a municipality in 1869 and has a Muni- 
cipal Board consisting of 12 Commissioners, of whom 8 are elected, 
« 2 are nominated and 2 are ex-officio members, , The area within 
municipal limits is 8 square miles, divided into 4 wards, and the 
number of rate-payers is 6,936, representing 20°3 per cent. of the 
on. The average annual income during the 5 years end- 
ing in 1699-1900 was Rs, 20,900 and the expenditure Rs. 19,750 ; 
a in the next quinquennium ending in 1904-05 they were Rs. 37,800 
vil and Rs. 36,100 respectively. In 1905-06 the income was 
Res, 38,850, of which nearly half or Rs. 17,000 was derived froin 
a personal tax levied at the rate of 1 per cent. according to the 
circumstances and property of the assessees. There is also a 
latrine fee levied at the rate of Rs. 4-11 and Rs. 5-7-6 per cent. 
per annum on the annual value of holdings, which brought in 
Re, 5,600, The total incidence of taxation is 12 annas per head 
of the population, The expenditure in the same year amounted to 
Rs. 33,85, of which 34°4 per cont. was spent on conservancy, 20-8 
_ per cent. on medical relief and 9°9 per cent. on public works. 
- was constituted a municipality in 1887 and has a 
Municipal Board consisting of 19 Commissioners, of whom 12 are _ 
elected, 6 are nominated and one is an ex-officio member. The | 
area within municipal limits is 4-04 square miles, “divided inte © 
eye the number of rate-payers is 4,878 or 21°3 per cent of 
the population. The average annual income in the 5 years 
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ae CHAPTER XV. 


3 ‘ EDUCATION. 
ry poemen Tus state of education in the district a century ago may” be 
he never gathered from the following account written in J812 by Buchanan 





co bours, nnd n hut is built for « school-honse without'the 
ise village, lest the guru should have too frequent opportunitits of 
sadian tien womnitac Thoee school-houses are called prndds, a name 








A great stimulus was also given to 
_ 1880-81, besides the Patna , there were 3 aided and 4un- | 
aided High English schools a total attendance of 781 boys; 
for imparting vernacular education there were 16 Middle Vertna- 


29 and 101 pupils respectively ; the Tomple Medical School, 
established in 1874, had 146 pupils; and there was a law school 
attached to the Patna College with 41 law ptudents, At the end 
of the next decade there were*l 3873 public and 612 private institu. 
tions containing 31,918 and 4,559 pupils respectively, making a 
total of 1,985 schools with 36,477 pupils ; and in 1900-01 there 
were 1,626 schools with 38,162 pupils. In 1905-06 the district 
contained 1,755 schools with 38,933 pupils, besides one Govern- 


_ ment and one private college intended for higher education. For 


the supervision of these schools there is a staff consisting of ge 
Deputy Inspéetor of Schools, 7 Bub-Inapectors of Schools and 18 
Gura Instructors. ” . 





The preceding sketch shows « satisfactory rate of advance, and Liters 


Sy this impression is confirmed by the census statistics reproduced in 
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Christian Brothers, under whose management it 
of the leading schools in Bengal. The num 
school is 283, including a large ‘number of 
staff consists of six brothers and six secular teachers. 


abies eculinal In 1894 it was handed 








% the number of pupils under instruction is 29,757. | 
In 1905-06 there were 18 special’ schools, i.c., indtstutions 
schoc’s. ine which instruction of a ial kind is given, and the 


raised by the residents of Bihir to commemorate the visit of the 
ie ot — King-Emperor, when Prince of Wales, to Patna in 1876. 
Engincer- It was formally opened as a School of Engineering in 1896, 
ime Admission is limited to Biharis, natives of the United Provinces 
and Qentral Provinces, and Bengalis domiciled in Bihar, the 
United Provinces and Central Provinces ; preference is, however, 


Department, the course of studies being the same as that of the 
Apprentice Department of the Civil Engineering College, Sibpur. 
The school has a hostel attached to it, and « good workshop for 
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number of Muahanmadans in 


imo ayo schools was 3,012 and in B re 
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«| 4886 sohools 2,082, making a total 

"| 4000 boys or 129 per cont. of the total 
——--————" number under instruction. °As the igs 
whole bedy of Muhammadans represents only 11°5 per cent. of 





lagging behind the Hindus isi this respect. 


The development of female education in Patna is compara- Female 
tively recent. The returns for 1880-81 shew only one schoo! for “weet 


girls with 65 pupils, and only 28 girls attending boys’ schools. 
In 1890-91 the number of girls’ schools had increased to 80 and 
the attendance to 1,257 girls, besides 317 girls reading in boys’ 
achools, i a total of 1,574; and in 1901 there were 
65 girls’ schools with 939 pupils, in addition to 173 

attending boys’ schools, In 1905-06 there were one High 
English, one Middle English. and one Model V’rimary school 
girls, teaching 57, 47 and 45 girls respectively, and 59 aided 
19 unaided schools with 829 and 257 pupils respectively ; 
ides these, there were 456 girls receiving instruction in boys’ 
were also 2 peripatetic lady teachers having’ 27 
ir tuition on the 3lst March 1906, and 4 pupil 
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Bankipore Female High English school, which was founded in 
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Atasaraj.— See Islampur. 


Azimabid—A name given to Patna city in 1704 by its 
Governor, Azim-us-Shan, a grandson of Aurangzeb. Patna is 
commonly called Azimabad by the Muhammadan chroniclers after 
that time, and the name is afl] used by some of the inhabitants. 

Baikanthpur (or Baikathpur).—A village in the Barh sub- 
division, situated on the banks of the Ganges 5 miles to the 
east of FatwA and one mile north of Khusrupur, a station on the 
East Indian Railway. Baikanthpur in the beginning of the 19th 
century was a large weaving centre extending over aa large an 
area as Fatwi, Tho place is one of some sanctity, and large 
bathing festivals are held here; it also contains an old Saiva 
temple called Baikanth Nath’s temple. The mother of Akbar's 
general, Raja Man Singh, died here; and her son erected a 
baraduari, or ball with twelve dbors, on the spot where her body 
was burned, besides endowing several temples. “On this 
occasion,” writes Buchanan Hamilton “the Governor was 
favoured with a dream, in which he was informed of the place in 
the river where Jarasandba had one day thrown an amulet that 
he usually wore on his arm ; and such dreams being always true, 
the amulet was found, It is a stone representing a /inga, adorned 
with four human heads. At the fostival of the Sirardtri, 200,000 
people are said to assemble here.” 

‘Bakhtiyarpur.—Village in the Barh subdivision, situated in 
25° 27’ N, and 85° 32’ E. Population (1901) 234. The village 
contains a police out-post, inspection bungalow, travellers’ sarai 
and a statign on the East Indian Railway, 22 miles from Patna 

and 310 miles from Calcutta. It is also the terminus of the 





of 
strict tuthendnglew ot Matalin Yehib of Manee, end the 
of Makhdiim Sharif-nd-din of Bihar. The other 
__ dargah is the tomb of Shih Adam Sofi. It is a place of pilgrim- 
|. age; the pious assemble there every Thursday, and an snnual 
* fair is held on the 2Ist day of Zikgd, the 11th month af the 





#4 Myhammadan 
Es Bankipore.—Headquarters ef the Patna district, situated in 
26° 37’ N. and 85° 8’ E on the southern bank of the Ganges, 
338 miles from Caloutta. It forms part of the Patna Municipality, 
and is properly the western suburb of that city, but for practical 
© purposes it is a separate town, being the ciyjl station in which 
the official and non-official population reside. On the west is 
Dinapore, with which it is connected éy a road, 6 miles in length, 
lined throughout with houses and cottages; in fact, Dinapore, 
Bankipore and Patna practically form one continous narrow city 
hemmed in between the Ganges and the railway. This extension 
of the city is comparatively modern, for Forrest in his “ Tour along 
the Ganges and Jumna”’ (published in 1824) says: “ ‘The road 
from Bankipore to Dinapore is beautiful, the greater part being 
through a very richly wooded country.” 

The centre of Bankipore may be taken as the Maidin, a wide 
open space containing a race-course and golf links. Round or 
in the neighbourhood of this are the European residences, police 
lines, Protestant church, club, judicial courts and other public 
buildings. The whole appearance of the place is somewhat 
picturesque on account of the fine Maidan, the large houses, and 

_ the well laid out gardens surrounding it and lining the river 
bank, To the south lies the railway station in the quarter called 
Mithapur, and close by are the district jail, lunatic asylum, dak 
bungalow, and a serai constructed a few years ago by a 

for the accommodation of travellers. Thi 
station is the junction for the Patna-Gay&i line to the south wl 
for the Dighn Ghit line to the Ganges on the north, whi a 
pa emer ts wr deen ong sinter pre ‘al é 
the principal civil station, but also 

Patna Division, 
Inspector-General of — 
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should be 
at the top and taken out at the,bottom through the 
there: owing to a curious mistake on the part of the 
these doors wore made to open inwards. The following inscrip- 
tion is on the outside— = 
* No, 1.—In payt of a general plan ordered by the Governor- 
General and Council, 20th of January 1784, for the perpetual 
of Famine in these Provivces, this Granary was erocted 
Captain John Garstin, Engineer. Compleated the 20th of 
July 1786. First filled and publicly closed by—” 
The storehouse has never been filled, and so the blank in the 
inscription still remains, while the opening at the top is closed by a 
stone slab. It stands to this day the monument of a mistake, 
ing the famine of 1874 a quantity of grain, which, if left at 
the rfilway station, might have been injured by the rain, was 
temporerily stored there; and in times of scarcity proposals aro 
still made to fill it with grain. But the loss from damp, rate 
and insects renders suoh a sghome of storing grain wasteful 
and impracticable. This building, once intended to meet the 
requirements of the whole district in time of famine, is now only 
useful as a store-house for furniture. It is chiefly remarkable 
for its reverberating echo, which answers to the slightest sound, a 
whisper at one end being repeated at the other. It is a land-mark 
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for a considerable distance along the river and commands a fine | 


re he che tutlfings “ 

Of the most interesting arc the Opium 

Agent's house, which was formerly the :eridence of the Dutch 

Fuctory Superintendent, and the Chajju Bagh, now an occasional 
the Lieutenant-Governor, which was 

by Mr. William Tayler, Commissioner of Patna from 


in Chapter If, at the close of Which the Wahibi leaders 
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1854 to 1667. fieve the Karopeens took refuge Garhi. Magid 
anxious days of the Mutiny, and here was held the conference — 
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ciated by cag ce cri The Roman Catholic Church 
maintains a convent called the St. Joseph's convent for nuns of 
the Institute of the Blessed Virgin Mery ; to this are attached an 
arphanage for native girls and another for European and¢Eurasian 
girls, and a girls’ boarding agd day school, called St. Joseph's 
School. Among educational institutions the most important are 

thé Bibar National College, founded in 1883, and the Female 
High School, established in 1867. 

Though Bankipore has few old buildings, it is historically of 
some interest. In the times of the Muhammadan Governors it 
was occasionally used as a camping ground, and it was here that 
Ali Vardi Khan assembled his troops before marching against 
Sarfartz Khan in 1740. After the British conquest, it was a 
eantonment before Dinapore was made a military station. While 
occupied by the 3rd Brigade in 1766, part of the cantonment was 
burnt down, and this ooourrence brought to light the ‘** White 
Mutiny, " which Clive suppressed. The court martial proved 


Clive about the redaction of their bata or allowance, but when 
Clive arrived at Bankipore, they submitted and withdrew their 


Memorials of this period are found .in the tomb of one Anne 
Roberts in the Commissioner's compound, which dates back 
to 1768, and in the tomb of “the truly gallant Ranfurlie Knox" 
who died here in 1764; a lofty monument to his memory stands 
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s The name ne ee ee oity 
 Ofthe banka or on account of its being uarter of women 
ool aanghaghe sages mets youn atk Rested. a hectl 
suggestion, however, is that it means merely the city on the bend 
(642k) of the river. 
i Subdivision —Headquarters subdivision lying 
between 25° 12’ and 25° 40 N. and betweon 84° 42 and 85° 17° 
E. with an area of 334 square mi The subdivision is boun 
on the north by the Ganges, on the south by the Gaya district, on 
the east by the Barh and Bihér subdivisions, and on the wost by 
the Dinapore subdivision, It is entirely a flat alluvial plain, 
intersected by the Pinpiin, Morhar and Dardha, which flew from 
south-west to north-east into the Ganges. 

Owing to plaguo mortality, the desertion of their homes by the 
inhabitants, and partially to defective enumeration due to these 
circumstances, the population recorded in 1901 was only 341,054, 
as compared with 404,304 in 1801. This population resides in 
975 villages and 2 towns, Patna (population 134,785) and 
Phalwari (3,415); owing to the great proportion included in 
Patna city, the density of population is very great, viz., 1,021 
persdus to the squary mile. The headquarters of the subdivision 
are at Bankiporo, which is within the municipal limits of Patna 
city. The latter was dealt with as part of the Bankipore sub- 
division at the consus, bat for administrative purposes it is treated 
as a separate subdivision under the City Magistrate, and will 
therefore be mentioned in a s :bsequent article. 

Bargéon.—Village in the Bihir subdivision, situated in 
25° 8’ N. and 85° 26’ E.,7 miles north of Rajgir and 6 miles south- 
west of Bihir. Population (1901) 597. “ Bargaon,” writes Mr. 
Broadley, “ has been ilentified, beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
with that Vilfira-grim on the outskirts of which, more than 1,000 
years ago flourished the great Nalanda monastery, the most 
maguificent and most celebrated seat of Buddhist learning in the 
world. When the caves and temples of Rajagriha were abandoned 
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184 PATNA. ee 
the Oxford, as it has been called, of Buddhist India,* was a centre — 
frqgm which Buddbist philosophy and teaching were diffused ower — 
Southern*Asia ; »nd ifcontinued to be a great Buddhist university 
till the Muhammadan conquest. According to Hiuen Tsiang, the = 
Chinese pilgrim of the seventh century, who himself resided there = 
+ for some years, it contained uumerous temples, pagodas and ee 
shrines, and was the home of 10,000 nfonks, renowned fer their “y 
e _legtning, who spent their lives in the pursuit of wisdom. There 
appears to have been a severe kind of Entrance or Matriculation 
Examination. “If men of other quarters desire to enter,” says 
Hiuen Tsiang, “the keeper of the gate proposes some hard 
questioms ; many are unable to answer and retire. One must have 
* studied deeply both old and new books before fetting admission. 
Those students, therefore, who come .here as strangers, have to 
show their ability by hard discussion ; those who fail, compared 
with those who snoceed, are as seven or eight to ten.” From this 
monastery Padma-Sambhava, the founder of Lamaism, went to 
Tibet in 747 A. D. at the invitation of the Tibetan King; and | 
to this day traces of its widespread influence may be seen in the 
remote Lhobrak valley, where there is a shrine built on the model 
of Nalanda, ~ 
The remains at Bargion consist of numerous masses of brick 
mounds, the most conspicuous of which is a row of lofty conical 
mounds runuing pvorth and south., These high mounds are the 
remains of the temples attached to Nalanda, while the great 
monastery itself can be traced by the square patches of culti- 
vation among a mass of ruins 1,600 feet long and 400 feet broad. 
These open spaces show the position of the courtyards of the 
six buildings, which Hiuen Tsiang describes as being situated 
within one enclosure. From the absence of any mention of these 
structures by Fa Hian, who visited Magadha aboat 400 A. D., 
it seems clear that they were not in existence then; and General 











carved being 15 feet high and 9} feet broad. It is worshipped 
under the name of Rukmini by the villagers, who daily smear it 
with vermilion, and make offerings of milk and sagrifices of goats 
before it. 

In Bargion itself there is a modern Jain temple, with some 
ancient sculptures, which is visited by some of the Jain pilgrims on 
their way to or from Rajgir. The village is also rich in Buddbist 
statues, the most remarkable being an image of Buddba seated 
with an attendant on each side and 2 flying figures above. To 
each of these 4 minor figures is added a short inscription—an 
unusual feature in Buddhist statuary—which shows that the 
attendants are Arya Vasumitra and Arya Maitreya, while the 
flying figures represent Arya Sariputra and Arya Madgalyfiyina, 
two disciples of Buddha, who as Arhats had the power of flying 

” through the sir. General Cunningham, it may he added, describes 
Bargion as possessing finer and more numerous specimens of 
soulpture than any place he had ever visited. [Ruins of the 
Nalanda monasteries at Bargion, by A. M. Broadley, Caleutia, 
1872; Arch. Surv. India Reports Vol. I, 1871; and Report 
Arch. Surv., Bengal Circle, for 1901-02. | 


(1901) 12,164. - town contains the subdivisional 7 


Barh.—Headquarters of the subdivision of the same name 
_ situated on the in 25° 29’ N. and 85° 43’ E. Population 


al 
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derived from the fact it stands on a spot liable to the flood 
(bark) of the Ganges, The river takes a sharp turn to the north- 
east here, and when it rises in flood, overflows its banks. Within 
living memory the place has been so fleep under watts that 
resfents of two-storied houses have had to step into boats from 
the upper floor.* 

Barh is frequently mentioned by the Muhammadan historians 
in their account of the last days of Muhammadan rule. Some of 
the battles said to have takea place in the neighbourhood were 

*fought nearer Fatwa, and will be mentioned in the article on that 
place ; but Barh saw the passage of more than one army owing 

* to its position on the line of march from Bengal. The Afghans and 
Marathas marched here in 1748 to meet Ali Vardi Khan alter 
the sack of Patna, aud encamped near the town. Ali Vardi, after 
halting at Barb, delivered an attack on the flank of their 
entrenched position, carried it, and sent the Afghans flying. Next 
morning the battle of Rabi Sarai, 5 miles from Barh, completed 
their defeat and ended the campaign. Ali Vardi Kba&n again 
visited Barh in 1750 and there met his rebellious grandson 
Sirajud-daula, and consented to a reconciliation with him. 

In 1760 another battle was fought here between the emperor 
Shah Alam’s army and a British force, with their native allies 
under Miran, the son of the Nawab Mir Jafar Khan. At first, the 
imperialist troops attecked Miran in the rear and carried all before 
them, but then received a check. This, we are told in the Riyazu- 
#-Salitin, was due to a heavy gun which required to be drawn by 
400 bullocks lying in front of Miran’s artillery ; the attacking force _ 
“ got entangled among the bullocks and failed to cut ‘through, as 
the bullocks hemmed them in all sides.” At this juncture, the 
British opened a heavy cannonade on them, and completed their 
discomfiture. Their general was killed, and his troops broke and 
fled. According to the Sair-ul-Mutakharin, the Nawab Mir 








; on 
and by the Jamiii subdivision of Monghyr district; and on 
the west by the Bankijfore subdivision. The tract of country 
comprised by it isan alluvial fjat with an uniform level, efgept 
for a tract of swampy low-lying land, known as the 
Mokameh Tal, between the East Indian Railway and the *Sakri 
river, which remains under water for about 4 months in the 
year. The subdjvision, which is a long and somewhat narrow 


strip of country, is intersected by a number of streams flowing” 
in a north-easterly direotign, tho most important of which is 
the Sakri, which enters the subdivision at its south-western 
corner and passes out of it in its south-eastern corner. 
Owing to the ravages of plague, the population was only © 
$65,327 in 1901 as compared with 408,256 in 1891. Tho donsity 
is 695 persons to the square mile; and the population is contained 
in 1,075 villages and 2 towns, Barh, its headquarters, and 
Mokameh. For administrative purposes, it is divided into 3 
police circles, viz., Barh, Fatw and Mokameh, with 3 dependent 
out-posta, viz., BakhtiySarpur and Harnaut in the Barh thina, and 
Surmaira in the Mokameh thana. ; 
Bhagwinganj.— Village in the south-east of the Dinapore 
subdivision, situated a few miles south-east of Bharatpuré. Tho 
village contains the remains of a stiipa, which has been identified 
with the Drona stiipa mentioned by Hiuen Twiang. Aocording 
to his account, eight kings divided the relics of Buddha after 
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188 PATNA, r ho Bee 
of milk and other offerings, by the Muhammadans of the adjacent — 
j Bihta : this Bihta should be distinguished from the 
a st&tion on the railway 25 miles to the north, which 
the site of a great ennpal fair. Tradition ascribes these mounds 
and others close by to a Mubhammadan saint named Makhdim 
Shah ; and, absurd as it may appear, the mounds at Bihta and 
Bhagwinganj, are both said to be his ‘tombs or dsrgathy while 
all,¢he other mounds are his asthans. According to the List of 
Ancient Monuments in Bengal, this is one of the most interest- 
ing aod little known spots in the whole‘ of the Patna district, 
(Reports Arch. Surv. Ind. Vol. VITL.] 
Bih&r.—One of the 4 sub-provinces (Bibir, Bengal, Orissa 
*and Choti Nagpur) which constitute the Province of Bengal. 
Tho name is derived from the towg of Bihar, which was the 
capital at the time of the Muhammadan conquest; when 
the Mughals made the surrounding country a Sabah under 
n Governor, they named it after the old metropolis, and by a 
playful conceit said that the name meant the land of eternal 
spring (Persian bahdr). In the Ain-i-Akbari the Sabah of Bihar 
is mentioned as including the 7 sarkdars or divisions of Bihar, 
Monghyr, Champaran, Hajipur, Saran, Tirhut and Rohtas. 
Under British rule, the name Bihar was given to a si/4 or district 
comprising the present district of Patna and the northers portion 
of Gaya district. This was a huge, unwieldy district, extending 
over more thah 5,000 square miles, which was finally subdivided 
in 1865, the northern portion being constituted the Patna district, 
In the same yoar the present subdivision of Bihar was formed 
and was attoched to the newly created district. 

The term is now used as a convenient designation for the 
territory included in the Divisious of Patna and B pur 
excluding Darjeeling, ‘.¢., the districts of Patoa, Gaya, Shahabad, 
Saran, Chathpiran, M Monghyr, Bhagal- 


usaffarpur, Darbhanga, 
pur, Purnea and the Santal Parganas; but this is an 















north by the Barh subdivisiog, on the cast 
Monghyr, on the south hy the Gaya district, and on the 

the Bankipore subdivision of this district and the Jahantbad 
subdivision of the district of Gaya, The subdivision consists of 
two distinct portigns. To the north is an alluvial plaifi inter- 
sected by the Son, Phalgu, Panchana and Sakri, and by numerous * 
small streams. To tho south it is separated from tha Gays 
district by the Rajgir Hills stretching from north-east to south- 
west, which consist of 2 parallel ridges with a narrow valley 
between them. These hills, which contain numerous ravines and 
passes, are rocky and covered with thick low jungle. They seldom 
excved 1,000 feet in height, but are of great interest as contain- 
ing some of the earliest momorials of Indian Buddhism, 

The population recorded at the consus of 1901 was 602,907, 
as compared with 608,672 in 1891, the decrease being due to 
the mortality and desertions caused by plague, which was raging 
at the time of the census, The density is 762 persons to the 
square mile; andthe population is contained in 2,111 villages 
and one town, Bihar, its headquarters. For administrative 
purposes it is divided into 3 police circles, viz., Bihar, Hilsé and 
Islampur, and there are also out-posts at Asthiwin, Chandibagh, 
Ekangasarai, Giriak and Silao. 

Bihér Town.—Headquarters of the subdivision of the samo 
name situated in 26° 11’ N. and 86° 31’ EB. on the Panchina river. 
The population, which was 44,295 in 1872, increased to 48,968 
in 1881, but fell again in 1891 to 47,723 and in 1901 to 45,968; 
of these 29,892 are Hindus and 15,119 are Mubammadaens,” It is 
connected with Bakhtiyarpur by a light railway and contains the 
usual subdivisions) offiges. ies 
aise The town has s very ancient history. In the ninth oontury iigtory, 
ALD. it became the gapital of the Pala kings, and Gopila, the = 
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mendicants who gathered there, but this name is clearly a 
tiom of Udandapurg Vihéra. Bihar continued to be the capital 
until the *Muhammadén conquest, when the city was sacked, the 
burnt, andethe Buddhist monks slain by Bakhtiyar 
*  Khilji. It continued, however, to be the residence of the Mubam- 
* madan Governors until 1541, when Sher Shah rebuilt Patna, 
which, says the Tarikh-i-Daudi, “ was then a small town defiendent 
© omfihar, which was the seat of the local government... . Bihar 
was from that time deserted and fell to rains; while Patna became 
one éf the largest cities of the province.” The expression that 
° Bihar fell into ruins seeme an hyperbole of the chronicler, for, as we 
shall seo later, it continued to be enriched with buildings by the 
Muhammadane, and its sacred tombs were for many centuries places 
of pilgrimage, It is rarely mentiortd however by the Muham- 
madan historians until the days of the decline of the Mughals. 
It was sacked by the Marathas in the time of Ali Vardi Khan; 
and in 1757 was visited by the Nawab Mir Jafar Khan. Of this 
visit we find an amusing account in the Sair-ul Mutakharin, 
which says— He spent some days in visiting the holy places of the 
town of Bahar ; and especially the tomb of Shah-sherf-ben-yahya, 
the illuminated, who is the patron saint of that town, and 
is entombed in its neighbourhood. And it was here, likewise, that 
he satisfied his cravings for ox’s flesh, fried in sesam oil, which is 
a kind of minced meat, for which*that town is famous, and of 
which the ¢ery-drinkers of those parts are so very fond. He was 
heard to say, before his arrival there, that he would eat his belly- 
ful of it; and I have been told that quantities of that kind of 


as had a knack at the frying-pan business.” Aocording to the 
author, he returned to Bengal after he had “dong visiting the 
tombs and mausolea of the saints of Babar, and had finished 
eating his bellyful of ox’s flesh.” Later, the emperor Shah Alam 
made Bihar his uarters for a short time during his invasion ; 
and on the accession of the ish to power, they established a 

the Muhammadans 
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one finds now a spacious bridge spanning a rice-feld or patch of 
waste, now ruined ghdfs looking down on a expanse of asd 
sand. The town consists principally of ohe long narrow street 

with numerous lanes and alleys leading from it. There are 2 
bridges with pointed arches over irrigation channels, the remains = * 
of former prosperity ; and in all directions are seen Muhammadan 
tombs, the smaller ones of brick, the larger ones of squared 

and carved stones taken from the ysual Muhammadan quarries ef ° 
ruined Buddhist or Brahmanical buildings. To the north-west 

of the town there is a long isolated hill, called Pir Pahari, hating 

on its northern face a precipitously steep cliff and on its southern - 
face an easy slope jn successive lodges of rock. 

Bihar contains numerous remains, of which the most ancient Ait 

iss eandstone pillaz, 14 feehigh, bearing 2 inscriptions of the" 
Gupta dynasty. The upper inscription is of Kumara Gupta’s 
time (413—455 A.D.); the lower one apparently belongs to his 
son and successor Skanda Gupta (455—480 A.D.). This pillar 
used to lie inside the old fort, but it now stands on » brick pedestal 
opposite the Court-house. It was placed there, upside down, by 
Mr. Broadley, a former Subdivisional Officer, who had it inscribed 
with a list of the local officers and native gentlemen of Bihar. 

One of the most interesting monuments of Bihar's past history py. gore, 
ia the fort, which is now in ruins, though traces of its walls and 
ramparts still remain, The greund on which it stands is a natural 
plateau, extending over 312 acres, raised considerably above the 
level of the surrounding country. In shape, the fort resembles 

an irregular pentagon of vast size, 2,800 feet from north to south 
Sak MUD Sect Sun etal to wa 2 it was surrounded by a cyolo- 
pean wall, 18 to 20 feet thick and 25 or 30 feet high, composed of 
gigantic blocks of stone quarried from the neighbouring hill. 
Along these ramparts were circular bastions, the northern gate 
being flanked by tall towers ; and the whole site was surronnded 
by a great moat 400 to 600 feet wide, which has long since been 


buildings, but for mayy years past excavations have been carried - 
on for the sake of the bricks found there. The remains still 





